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FRANCE, LIBERATOR OF NATIONS 

BY CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN 

I shall endeavor in this paper to describe some of the con- 
tributions of France to the liberation of the modern world. Of 
course so spacious a subject can only be glanced at in a single 
article and one's observations must necessarily be merely fugitive 
and episodic. It is only fair to state at the outset that my point 
of view is distinctly old-fashioned and conventional. I think, for 
instance, that France has greatly served the cause of human 
freedom during the past century and a half and that she is 
greatly serving it to-day. I do not share the belief of some of our 
newest thinkers that France is the fortress of reaction , the bar to 
progress, the kill-joy of the race. Such novel conceptions are 
appropriate to so stirring an age as ours, when popular novelists 
write history that is stranger than history itself and when many 
of our fellow-countrymen expire in an ecstasy of admiration of 
the weird result. Not being able fully to share the new illumina- 
tion, I shall limit myself to a rigid and uninspired examination of 
the evidence that bears upon my theme. 

In the sphere of political discussion and action, as Sidgwick 
pointed out long ago, France took the lead at the close of the 
eighteenth century and she maintained that leadership down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Hers were the most 
daring experiments and those most widely influential upon other 
States. It was to her that the party of reform everywhere 
looked, for inspiration or suggestion, in Spain and Italy, in the 
Netherlands and the Balkans, in Germany and Switzerland, even 
to a certain extent in England. Even after the lapse into military 
despotism under Napoleon, even after the restoration of the 
Bourbon monarchy, a restoration brought about by allied 
Europe, France became again after 1815 a centre of influence in 
the realm of political ideas. But the failure of the Second Re- 
public and the establishment of the Second Empire caused the 
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Liberals in other countries to lose faith, in the efficacy of French 
methods, and a general distrust of them spread throughout 
Western Europe. At this time, too, came the resounding 
successes of Bismarck, the apostle of very different methods. 
Since nothing succeeds like success, Germany, having defeated 
France, thenceforth commanded the interested attention of the 
world and French influence suffered a long eclipse. After 1871 
German ideals and processes, the German Constitution, embody- 
ing the Bismarckian political philosophy, exerted an influence 
upon other countries in Europe and in Asia. But now that that 
Constitution has disappeared, now that that philosophy has 
reaped the whirlwind and been discredited, now that victory is 
elsewhere than on the River Spree, German models are destined 
to enjoy a lesser vogue, and a renewed radiation of French in- 
fluence has begun. French political principles will become an 
article of exportation once more and thus a long tradition will be 
renewed. 

What are those principles? They are those that are summar- 
ized and symbolized by the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
That Declaration has never left anyone cold. It has had an 
exceptional power of exhilarating or enraging the sons of men 
from the day it was issued down to the present moment. Its 
educational effect has been immense not only upon modern 
France but upon modern Europe. 

The words of this single but mighty page, translated into the 
terms of the political struggles and aspirations of France during 
the past century, have signified Democracy and the Republic. 
After astonishing vicissitudes France has achieved both these 
types of modern national organization. Worked out slowly and 
painfully, and with many impeding interruptions and reactions, 
in an old and complex society, against all the weight of tradition 
and inherited institutions, they have become the body and the 
spirit of contemporary France, the animating and indisputable 
genius of her life. And now that the heavy and oppressive 
weight of the past, represented by the houses of Hohenzollern, 
Hapsburg, and Romanoff, has in the cataclysmic shock of our 
day been removed, as was that of the Bourbons a century and 
more ago, the vast liberation, involved in the words Democracy 
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and Republic, is manifestly in progress over new and unexpected 
areas of the world's surface. 

Not only has there been the influence of French example upon 
other countries during a considerable part of the ninteenth 
century, not only has there been a wide and striking diffusion of 
French thought, but France has also conspicuously aided di- 
rectly in the emancipation of other countries, on a scale which I 
do not believe to be matched in the case of any other nation. 

Let us examine briefly four episodes in the history of the 
nationalist movement of the nineteenth century, in each of which 
the decisive action, the vital deed which determined the issue of 
the process, was performed by France and by France alone. 

In the Greek War of Independence it was the naval battle of 
Navarino, October 20, 1827, that possessed this supreme im- 
portance. When the laggard Powers of Europe finally decided to 
intervene in that murderous struggle they drew up the Treaty of 
London, but the intervention provided for by that treaty was to 
go no farther than to require an armistice between the com- 
batants and the acquisition for the Greeks, not of independence 
but of merely a certain measure of autonomy under Turkish 
sovereignty. England was opposed to the disruption of the 
Turkish Empire, wishing to preserve it as a bulwark against 
Russia in Eastern affairs. 

The Treaty of London mobilized the squadrons of England, 
France and Russia against the Turks. But it was not at all the 
intention of the diplomats of London to fight the Turkish fleet. 
They wished merely to bring pressure to bear upon the Turks. 
In the mind also of Codrington, the English Admiral, the object 
of the projected demonstration was to make the Turks yield 
without fighting. But to one man, the Count de Rigny, the 
French Admiral, negotiations of so pacific an intent were not at 
all pleasing. Rigny wanted a fight, for a reason that was clearly 
defined in his own mind, the glory of France. The Count de 
Rigny was one of Napoleon's naval officers who keenly felt the 
humiliation of French arms after Waterloo. Codrington said of 
him: "He has not patience." To be entirely accurate the 
English Admiral should have said that Rigny intentionally had 
no patience on this particular occasion. The two Admirals were 
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not aiming at the same mark. In the interview with the Turkish 
authorities which preceded the battle, Codrington discussed 
seriously the question of the armistice. Rigny on his side 
assumed a provocative tone, and talked of exchanging balls and 
powder. 

It was not by chance that the French Admiral's frigate, the 
Siren, received the first fire of the enemy at Navarino, and the 
man who had intended to bring about a fight, if possible, was 
satisfied. The Turkish fleet was destroyed. The English 
Government immediately pronounced the battle of Navarino an 
" unfortunate accident". An accident it certainly was not. The 
destruction of the Ottoman fleet, on October 20, 1827, was, in the 
words of Emile Bourgeois, a premeditated declaration of war, 
secretly approved by Charles X, determined by his Admiral; a 
French declaration of war against Turkey in favor of the Greeks. 
And this action received for various reasons the enthusiastic 
support of French public opinion. 

A year after Navarino, France asked and received from the 
Conference of London a mandate to protect the Greeks against 
the Turks. Fourteen thousand Frenchmen were sent to the 
Peloponnesus in August of that year. In a campaign of two 
months they restored to the Greeks all that the Greeks had lost 
to the Turks. This, and the Russo-Turkish war which was 
going on at the same time, broke the resistance of the Sultan. 
The subsequent launching of Greece as a new and independent 
State was merely a matter of political and diplomatic adjustment, 
rendered inevitable by the military events which began at 
Navarino. 

France also performed a significant part in the creation of the 
Kingdom of Belgium, an event practically contemporary with 
the creation of the Kingdom of Greece. This is a complicated 
chapter in diplomatic history, to only two or three points of which 
is it possible to allude. The erection of the Kingdom of Belgium 
into an independent State was the work, not of the Belgians, 
although they made a certain contribution, but of European 
diplomacy. This was natural and indeed inevitable, for if that 
kingdom were to be erected it would be at the expense of the 
settlement of 1815. It had been the Great Powers at the 
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Congress of Vienna which had pronounced Holland and Belgium 
one; it was for them, not for the immediately interested parties, 
to pronounce the divorce, if divorce there was to be. The 
instinct and the manifest intention of the Eastern absolutisms, 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, were to intervene to suppress the 
Belgian insurrection of 1830 by force of arms and to preserve the 
United Kingdom of the Netherlands intact for the purpose for 
which it had been instituted, namely as a barrier against France; 
as a protection against those deadly political gases which that 
seething caldron was, in the opinion of the Holy Allies, con- 
stantly giving forth. 

But the autocracies of the East reckoned without one ac- 
complished diplomatist, as they had been inclined to reckon 
without him sixteen years before at Vienna, only to find out the 
futility of their imaginings. Talleyrand was on the scene again, in 
the full vigor of his seventy-seventh year. Having been offered the 
Foreign Secretaryship by the new King, Louis Philippe, he had 
declined that office but had requested to be made Ambassador at 
the Court of Saint James's. And so he was now in London, his 
mind working to full capacity. And he now proceeded to add an 
appropriate and finished companion piece to his brilliant work at 
Vienna. This, Talleyrand's final contribution to the history of 
European diplomatic art, showed no loss in power. As cool and 
flexible as ever, as subtle and sinuous, this master of the craft 
sketched and painted and retouched until he had a picture which 
quite suited him, but to which his partners at the green table gave 
only a forced admiration. 

Talleyrand had not been at his post a week before he had in 
concert with Lord Aberdeen found a method of avoiding war, 
simply, as he said, because that was his sole object. A war 
between the reactionary Powers on the one hand, and France and 
Belgium aglow with revolutionary fevers on the other, might 
easily be the outcome of this conflict in the Netherlands. Such a 
war might assume general and devastating proportions; at any 
rate its course would be quite incalculable. To prevent war, 
Talleyrand signed with Lord Aberdeen a secret agreement which 
invited and authorized Europe to regulate in conference in Lon- 
don the dispute between the Belgians and the Dutch. The East- 
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em absolutisms, though with varying indications of annoyance, 
acquiesced in this procedure, rendered formidable by the entente 
of France and England. The initiative here was Talleyrand's. 

Thus began negotiations which were most intricate, long- 
drawn-out, precarious and critical. This diplomatic skein it is 
impossible to unravel here, but if anyone is interested in tracing 
the steps of a very wary person advancing, amid manifold am- 
bushes and quicksands, toward a steady goal, he will be amply 
repaid by keeping at the heels of the astute ex-Bishop during this 
redoubtable crisis. Talleyrand had not had an unrivaled ex- 
perience of Europe for nothing. Imperturbable, flexible, re- 
sourceful, resilient, without haste, without rest, he turned and 
retreated and advanced as the moment might demand, but never 
lost sight of the path and the objective. There were smaller 
crises within the greater one, and he was ready for them, too. 
Once, when the King of Holland had nearly won Belgium back, 
France intervened with 40,000 men and stayed the process, 
incidentally rescuing the shaky throne of Leopold I shortly after 
that monarch had mounted it. England did not relish the sight 
of French troops in Belgium, and wished to get them out as 
speedily as they had come. Yet Palmerston admitted to a 
German, Stockmar, a confidant of Leopold, that "without the aid 
of France, the Belgians would have been put back beneath the 
yoke". A year later, in 1832, the French army recrossed the 
frontier, this time under Marshal Gerard at the head of sixty 
thousand men, and besieged the citadel of Antwerp, which the 
King of Holland had refused to hand over to Belgium, but which 
he was now compelled to yield. And the adroitness of Talley- 
rand's diplomacy had won a revenge for the treaties of Vienna. 
"I see," said Lord Londonderry, "I see France dominating us all, 
thanks to the skillful and active policy of her representative." 

Thus we see that the old diplomacy, whose most consummate 
practitioner was Talleyrand, accomplished good in its day as well 
as evil, preserved the peace sometimes as well as sometimes pre- 
cipitated war. It is not unreasonable to hope that the new 
diplomacy of our day may do as much in an age which is prone to 
consider itself purer still. 

Thirty years after the events just described, France played the 
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leading part in aiding two other peoples to achieve the selfsame 
goal. Napoleon III was then in power, equipped with a very 
pithy formula, the prodigious principle of nationality. This 
principle, as the Prussian minister in Paris informed the incredu- 
lous Bismarck, meant, in the mind of the Emperor, the right 
possessed by all peoples freely to choose their own nationality. 
The Congress of Paris of 1856 gave Napoleon the opportunity to 
recommend this principle to a most unsympathetic audience, com- 
posed of men not given to romance in international affairs. It was 
the Roumanian question that enabled him to make his debut in a 
rdle which he was most anxious to try and which he was not soon 
to abandon. 

The situation was as follows: The Principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia had long formed a part of the Turkish Empire, but 
Russia had secured a right of protectorate over them on the ground 
of religious affinity. This right was now considered to have been 
abolished by the Crimean War, a war in which Russia was the 
loser. But did this elimination of Russia mean that Turkey 
should be permitted to resume her former unrestricted, unquali- 
fied control of the two provinces? Needless to say this was not 
at all the idea of the Roumanians. They desired independence, 
but, realizing that that was quite beyond the realm of possibility 
at that moment, they wished the next best thing, namely, the 
union of the two principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia, as a 
step toward that freedom and grandeur which their archaeologists 
and historians had for a generation been telling them were rightly 
theirs. Napoleon III was most sympathetic with the aspirations 
of this people, which loved to consider itself of Latin origin and 
which dwelt fondly and complacently upon the memories of 
ancient Dacia and the career of the Emperor Trajan. It was 
largely through Napoleon's efforts that a considerable step was 
taken toward the realization of Roumanian aspirations. At the 
Congress of Paris, Napoleon demanded the union of the two 
principalities under a foreign prince, the Duke of Parma. This 
he did not secure, but he did secure the right of the people of the 
two principalities to be consulted as to their desires and, by in- 
sisting that this consultation, which the Turks attempted to 
nullify, should be fair, and that the will of the Roumanians as 
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revealed by it should be respected, Napoleon greatly helped 
forward the union of the two provinces which became the basis of 
the Roumanian State. 

This advancement of the Roumanian people toward the 
realization of statehood was the sole durable result of the Crimean 
War. Napoleon continued to manifest a benevolent interest in 
this people, the first-born of his principle of nationality. It is 
piquant to recall that when Couza, their first Prince, was driven 
out by the Roumanians in 1866, it was Napoleon who warmly 
approved and supported the candidacy of his successor, Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern, founder of the present reigning house of 
Roumania. It is no less piquant to observe that the only branch 
of the Hohenzollern family now ruling in Europe is the one thus 
greatly helped on its way by the man who was to have another 
experience of a very different sort with another Hohenzollern 
candidacy. 

One of the Roumanian negotiators in this transference of a 
throne, wishing to tempt Prince Charles to accept it, said to him: 
"You see on this map all these countries, Transylvania, the 
Banat, Bukovina, Bessarabia, all peopled with Roumanians. 
This is the future which is entrusted to you." This remark was 
made in 1866. Fifty-two years later the successor of Charles 
looked upon a map thus radically altered. Roumania Irre- 
denta was to become Roumania Redeemed in the vast reconstruc- 
tion of our day as a result of a war in which her best friend was the 
leading combatant, France. 

In the creation of still another product of the nineteenth 
century, the Kingdom of Italy, the service of France was so 
conspicuous and is so well known that I do not need to do more 
than mention it. The fundamental fact in that creation, the 
condition absolutely precedent to the independence and uni- 
fication of Italy, was the shattering of the power of Austria in the 
Peninsula. As long as Austria maintained her position there, 
nothing could be done. Neither the Italian people nor any 
Italian State could hope alone to dislodge the mighty incubus 
and thus enable the national energies to soar. Cavour saw this 
with perfect distinctness and framed his policy accordingly. 
He sought an ally whose military power would be equal or 
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superior to that of Austria, and he found that ally in France. 
France and Piedmont in 1859 shook Austria loose from Lombardy, 
and thus opened the way to the unification of Italy, which pro- 
ceeded with dramatic rapidity. In this, the great preliminary 
and necessary act, which rendered all the subsequent acts possible, 
the function of France was paramount. She sent a hundred and 
twenty thousand men into Italy and they cooperated with thirty 
thousand Piedmontese. The proportion was four to one. The 
two armies combined were adequate to the task at Magenta and 
Solferino, and the Peace of Villafranca was the result. During 
the next two years the Kingdom of Italy was made. In the later 
story France and England and Cavour and Garibaldi all played 
their several parts, which cannot be indicated here. Suffice it to 
say that those parts never could have been played had not France 
opened the drama by driving the leading rival from the scene. 

I am well aware that into the liberation of the United States 
in the eighteenth century, of Greece, Belgium, Roumania, and 
Italy in the nineteenth, of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Jugo- 
slavia in the twentieth, many other factors have entered beside 
the aid of France; the resolute energy of the peoples themselves, 
the participation, in certain cases, of such nations as England 
and Russia and, in the latest chapter, of many more, and the 
determinations of diplomatic congresses, which have not all been 
as bad as painted by impatient moralists innocent of desirable 
and appropriate erudition. Nor would I claim that no trace of 
self-interest has entered into this inspiring history of progressive 
European emancipation. In that long and desperate contest 
between Dynasts and Democracies which has filled so much of 
modern history with its clangor, the final triumph of the latter is 
due in considerable measure to France, whose fundamental task 
during the nineteenth century was "the gradual and sure de- 
velopment of the notion of democracy". Fortunate indeed is it 
that the expansion of this great ideal which is now in full progress 
over the world has had and will have the powerful support of 
French experience, French example, French prestige. By the 
magnitude of her services in the past France has given precious 
hostages to the future. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 



